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CUBA BATTLES LABOR UNREST 


WIDESPREAD strike movement involving 

approximately 200,000 workers has recently 
challenged President Mendieta’s control of the 
island republic. On March 5 Havana tobacco 
workers, who had been on strike for several 
weeks, protested when the government extended 
military protection to strikebreakers engaged in 
loading cigars on steamers bound for New York. 
The dock laborers struck in sympathy, and their 
move was supported by telephone employees, 
newspaper men, truck and bus drivers, pharma- 
cists, nurses and hospital employees, and finally 
by bakery, ice and milk delivery men. At other 
points throughout the island conditions were dis- 
turbed by sugarmill stoppages, and in the three 
eastern provinces railroad workers suspended ser- 
vice. The strike movement, largely engineered 
by the Communist-led National Confederation of 
Labor, for a time threatened to overthrow the 
Mendieta régime. But on March 12 many labor- 
ers returned to work, newspapers resumed publi- 
cation, most of the interior sugarmills were re- 
ported in operation, and the authorities claimed 
the backbone of the movement had been broken. 


Under former President Grau San Martin, 
Cuban labor had made important gains. Men- 
dieta, however, entered office pledged to curb the 
growing power of the workers. Following an 
unsuccessful attempt at a general strike early in 
February, the government embarked on a policy 
of repression. On February 6 President Men- 
dieta signed a decree-law forbidding all strikes 
in light, water, telephone, transport and health 
services, and permitting them in other industries 
only after arbitration under government super- 
vision had taken place. For a time relative tran- 
quillity reigned in Havana, although unrest con- 
tinued in the sugarmills and on the railroads of 
the interior. When early in March the rise of 
the Havana strike movement promised to nullify 
the anti-strike decree, the government countered 


with further measures. President Mendieta sus- 
pended civil rights and approved two “national 
defense” laws, providing for deportation of for- 
eign agitators and prescribing heavy penalties 
for native strike leaders. When these failed to 
stem the rising tide of discontent, the President 
ordered the dissolution of all unions defying the 
strike regulations and prohibited state or mu- 
nicipal employees from organizing. 

In this campaign to throttle unrest, the govern- 
ment made full use of military force. In the in- 
terior, soldiers were used to drive striking sugar- 
mill laborers back to their posts. On February 28 
troops fired on groups of workers in Oriente 
Province, killing four. In breaking the Havana 
strike movement, telephone employees were urged 
to work at the point of the bayonet. Union head- 
quarters were raided and a thousand labor lead- 
ers imprisoned. 

The government’s policy of repression has been 
criticized in Cuba as attacking the effects, but not 
the causes of prevailing difficulties. In answer to 
the official charge that the strikes were due pri- 
marily to foreign agitators, labor spokesmen 
allege that the authorities have taken no effective 
steps to remedy the conditions of acute poverty 
and injustice which lie behind the discontent of 
the masses. Dr. Juan Antiga, Mendieta’s Secre- 
tary of Labor, resigned on March 2, charging 
that his efforts to secure measures providing 
“justice and respect for the Cuban workers” had 
been thwarted by the unwillingness of his Cab- 
inet colleagues to attack vested interests. His 
successor, Rodolfo Méndez Penate, presented his 
resignation on March 12 after soldiers had fired 
on Havana dockworkers, killing one and wound- 
ing six. 

The government’s failure to initiate much- 
needed reform may be due in part to delay in 
receiving economic aid from the United States. 
President Roosevelt’s projected program for 


_ 


Cuban sugar,* is at present held up in Congress, 
primarily because of opposition from domestic 
sugar interests. The establishment on March 9, 
however, of an Import-Export Bank is expected 
to facilitate Cuba’s purchase of $10,000,000 in 
American silver, thus making possible expansion 
of the currency. 

By demonstrating that the Mendieta govern- 
ment is not representative of the whole Cuban 
people, the recent crisis has indicated anew the 
dubious wisdom of granting special political sup- 
port to particular governments in the island. 
While American economic aid is indispensable to 
Cuban reconstruction, such aid should avoid as 
far as possible any appearance of political favor- 
itism. Prompt repeal of the Platt Amendment 
might not eliminate, but would materially lessen 
the danger of this favoritism. 


CHARLES A. THOMSON 


The Chaco War Defies Settlement 


Its final plan of settlement rejected by both 
Bolivia and Paraguay on March 6, the League of 
Nations Chaco Commission is preparing to ter- 
minate its mediation after more than three 
months of fruitless negotiations. 

The Commission’s last proposals, submitted on 
February 24 in the form of a comprehensive 
treaty, contemplated not only definitive settle- 
ment of the territorial conflict by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, but also the adop- 
tion of interim measures of security to prevent 
further armed clashes. The belligerents were 
asked to cease hostilities immediately, and to de- 
mobilize their armies to a strength of 5,000 men 
within forty-five days. All troops were to be 
withdrawn from the Chaco—the Paraguayan 
forces to the Paraguay River, the Bolivian army 
to Villa Montes and Roboré. Policing in most of 
the evacuated area was entrusted to Paraguay; 
that in a relatively small area north of parallel 
19° 30’ and west of meridian 62° to Bolivia. 
The narrow strip between these two areas was 
to be policed in accordance with an agreement 
between the two parties. In case these arrange- 
ments failed to prevent incidents, the Permanent 
Court at The Hague was empowered to prescribe 
additional provisional measures necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of each party. 

In providing for final determination of the con- 
flict by the Permanent Court, the draft treaty 
required Bolivia to renounce in advance its claims 
to that area in the lower Chaco which President 
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Hayes, acting as arbitrator in a boundary dispute 
between Argentina and Paraguay, awarded to 
the latter in 1878. In return, Paraguay was to 
recognize the validity of the Treaty of Petrépolis, 
by which Brazil in 1903 assigned to Bolivia a 
narrow strip of territory on the upper Paraguay 
River. 

Paraguay, encouraged by successive victories 
which have pushed the Bolivian lines back more 
than a hundred miles, declined to accept this draft 
treaty, particularly because of the stipulations 
regarding the withdrawal of troops. Bolivia, still 
hopeful of reversing its military fortunes, re- 
fused to recognize the Hayes award unless Para- 
guay agreed to acknowledge Bolivian sovereignty 
over an equivalent area along the upper Para- 
guay River. It also objected to the policing ar- 
rangements, but suggested that direct negotia- 
tions under the auspices of the League Commis- 
sion might remove the obstacles to an agreement. 
After making a last minute effort to bridge the 
disagreement, the Commission announced on 
March 13 that it would return to Geneva to pre- 


pare its report. JOHN C. DEWILDE 


RUTH MORGAN 
1870 — 1934 


The Foreign Policy Association has lost one 
of its most loyal members. Miss Morgan joined 
the F. P. A. in 1919 and was elected to its Board 
of Directors in 1927. Among many other affilia- 
tions she was administrative chairman of the 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War and chairman of the Department of In- 
ternational Cooperation to Prevent War of the 
National League of Women Voters. 

Miss Morgan enriched her leadership with in- 
telligent enthusiasm and an indomitable spirit 
which knew no discouragement and which did 
much to sustain the faith and persistence of 
others. In her own life she has added prestige to 
a family tradition of public service in many 
fields. Her joy in life was equaled by the heroism 
with which she relinquished it. 


The Roosevelt Revolution, by Ernest K. Lindley. 
York, Viking, 1933. $2.50 
Entertaining propaganda for the New Deal. 


The Native’s Return, by Louis New York, 
Harper, 1934. $2.75 
A Slovene who came to the United States at the age of 
fourteen and visited Yugoslavia in 1932-33 under a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship paints a brilliant and colorful picture 
of that little-known country. 
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